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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, March, 1800. 



SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 

OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 

ASSOCIATION. 

In its Seventh Annual Convention the 
Modern Language Association of America 
met for the second time in New England, but 
for the first time at Harvard University. At 
the opening session on Thursday evening, 
December 26, 1SS9, Sever Hall was filled 
with an appreciative audience, including many 
citizens of Cambridge and Boston, who had 
assembled to listen to the opening addresses. 
President Lowell of the Association intro- 
duced President Eliot of Harvard University 
with a gracefully worded tribute to his great 
and manifold services to the University. 

In welcoming the members of the Conven- 
tion to Harvard University, President Eliot 
said that no seat of learning in the country 
could give them a more sympathetic greeting, 
or might more appropriately receive the honor 
of their presence. It was there that, in 1S16, 
the first professorship of modern languages in 
this country was founded, a chair which at 
once took equal rank with all the other pro- 
fessorships in the university. No other chair 
in America, no matter of what subject, has 
ever had such a series of incumbents as this 
chair of modern languages. It was first held 
by Gkoroe Ticknor, next by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, and next by the Presi- 
dent of the Modern Language Association. 
In the later development of the university 
modern languages have had their full share. 
The chief object of attention has been the pro- 
motion of English. The staff of instructors in 
that subject alone is now as large as an entire 
college faculty of twenty-five years ago. 
President Eliot also spoke of the interest 
which the university had taken in promoting 
the study of English in the secondary schools. 
In 1S74 was established an examination in 
English for admission to Harvard College ; 
that examination has since been adopted by 
all other New England colleges save one, and 
by many colleges in other parts of the country. 
In 1875 an admission examination in French 



or German was established ; and in 1SS7 
French and German were put upon a par with 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and all other 
subjects, in the examination for admission to 
college. President Eliot concluded his re- 
marks by inviting the members of the conven- 
tion to a reception to be given at his house at 
the close of the meeting; by extending an 
invitation on the part of the President and 
Fellows to lunch at Memorial Hall on Friday 
and Saturday; and by bidding them a hearty 
welcome to Harvard University. 

The address of the President of the Associa- 
tion was listened to throughout with the 
keenest interest. Among the founders of 
Harvard, said Mr. Lowell, were doubtless 
many "who believed that nothing written in 
any living tongue could itself live." Until re- 
cently modern languages have been held in 
low esteem ; for nearly two hundred years no 
French was taught at Harvard, and modern 
languages were first taught for the sake of 
their commercial value. Holding a brief for 
modern languages, Mr. Lowell proceeded 
to show that for purposes of literary culture 
and linguistic discipline they have an equal 
value with the classics, " if pursued with the 
same thoroughness and to the same end." 
He spoke of the benefit to be derived from 
translation, as also of the difficulty of render- 
ing the real meaning, the soul of a passage. 
Spenser's saying, 

" For of th<: soule the bodie forme doth take : 
For souk is forme, and doth the bodie make," 

is true of the highest genius ; but soul gives 
not only form, it also gives life. This is genius 
in literature ; some poets, whose work is lack- 
ing in form, are full of this life-giving power. 
In closing, he spoke of the wonderful ad- 
vances made in the philology of the modern 
languages : yet insisted that " good as is this 
study of philology in itself, it should lead to 
something better, and that something better 
is literature. The blossoms of a language are 
certainly of as much value as the roots, for if 
the roots transmit life to the plant, it is the 
blossoms only that produce the seeds whereby 
that life is developed and renewed in their 
growths. "One is tempted to transfer from their 
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setting a few of the sparkling "jewels five- 
words-long" with which the address was thickly 
studded: "It is not the language in which a man 
writes, but what he has made that language 
say, that has the power of resisting decay." 
Referring to ' Aucassin et Nicolete' : "That 
unconscious charm which is beyond all else, 
but which belongs to the early maidenhood of 
a language. If this be not style, it is some- 
thing better than style." "A foreign language 
plays the poet for us by putting things in a 
new light." " Delight is a duty of whatever 
deserves the name of literature." "There is 
a nine-fold choice among the Muses ; Happi- 
ness is one of them, and she does not wearthe 
doctor's cap." "The best result of the study 
of the ancients was the begetting of the 
moderns." " The masters of prose in what- 
ever tongue teach the same lesson and exact 
the same fee." " Literature is nothing else 
than the autobiography of mankind." To 
quote all the delightful sayings in this address 
would be to quote the greater part of it ; the 
brief summary which is all that can be given 
in this report, fails to convey an adequate 
idea of the rare pleasure experienced by all 
who were so fortunate as to hear it. The 
cause of modern languages has never been 
presented more effectively or more winningly 
than from the lips of one who is the embodi- 
ment of the culture and scholarship to be 
gained from modern languages. 

The opening session on Friday morning was 
called to order by the second Vice-President, 
Professor Calvin Thomas, who also presided 
at the afternoon session. The yearly reports 
of the Secretary, Professor A. Marshall 
Elliott, and of the Treasurer, Dr. Henry A. 
Todd, were read and approved ; committees 
were appointed upon the nomination of officers 
for the ensuing year, to decide upon the place 
for holding the next Convention, to audit the 
Treasurer's accounts, and to present resolu- 
tions upon the death of Professor Zdanowicz. 
The Secretary reported to the Association 
the non-performance of contract on the part of 
the stenographer who had been engaged to 
report the proceedings at Cincinnati in i8S3. 

The printed syllabus that was mailed with 
the programme of the meetings was most ser- 
viceable, in that it presented clearly the im- 



portant points in the papers read. As this 
syllabus was sent to every member of the As- 
sociation, it will be sufficient to indicate the 
general trend of the discussions, without at- 
tempting to give a full and detailed account 
of the papers. 

The first paper was "The Relation of 
SHAKESPEARKto 'The Taming of the Shrew, ' " 
by Professor Tolman of Ripon College ; in his 
absence the paper was read by the present 
writer, who also opened the discussion. The 
relation of "The Taming of the Shrew" to 
"The Taming of a Shrew," and the relation 
of both plays to Gascoigne's translation of 
Ariosto's "Supposes," were clearly traced. 
Taking as a starting-point Collier's sug- 
gestion "that Shakespeare had little to do 
with any of the scenes in which Katherine and 
Petruchio are not engaged, " and Grant 
White's statement that "all the scenes in 
which Katherine and Petruchio and Grumio 
are the prominent figures " belong to Shakes- 
pkare, an attempt was made to separate the 
Shakespearian from the non-Shakespearian 
parts of the play. The results thus obtained 
were confirmed by verse-tests, and by an ex- 
amination of the style and dramatic fitness of 
the passages. Correspondences were noted 
b -tween the plays of Rohert Greene and 
the non-Shakespearian parts of the play, and 
the conjecture was advanced that Greene 
was the collaborator with Shakespeare in 
writing "The Taming of the Shrew." In the 
discussion attention was called to the careful 
n aimer in which Professor Tolman had sepa- 
rated proof and conjecture. Reasons were 
adduced to show that Greene could not have 
hid any part in writing "The Taming of the 
Shrew." The discussion was continued by 
Professors Stoddard (University of the City 
0:" New York) and Wood (Johns Hopkins 
U niversity). 

The second paper read was "A Forerunner 
oBunvan in the Twelfth Century," by Pro- 
ftssor Francke of Harvard University. The 
u riter showed that there was a current of 
didactic allegory beginning with the "Archi- 
tienius" in the twelfth century and ending 
with Bunyan in the seventeenth century. A 
brief account of such mediaeval poems in Ger- 
many and England was followed by a detailed 
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account of the "Architrenius," an unpublished 
poem in Latin by Jean dk Anville. Atten- 
tion was called to the opposition to the church 
of Rome, to the democratic spirit of the poem, 
and to the tendency toward humanistic 
culture ; thus marking this work with others 
of a similar character as precursors of the 
Renaissance and of the Reformation. The 
discussion was opened by Professor Stod- 
dard, who raised the question as to the value 
which the study of the Middle Ages has for 
pupils ; he found the answer to be in the spirit 
of unity that runs through all literature. Pro- 
fessor Wood said that the didactic allegory of 
the twelfth century was democratic in spirit in 
that it preferred the city life of the people to 
the country life of the nobles. Professor Cohn 
(Harvard University) said that we must judge 
of the tendency of a poem by the measure of 
success, and instanced the very great success 
of Jean de Meung's part of the 'Roman de 
la Rose,' which is strongly democratic. At- 
tention was called by another speaker to the 
fact that the democratic spirit assumed two 
phases of opposition, (1) to religious power, 
(2) to temporal power. Professors Elliott 
(Johns Hopkins University), Brandt (Hamil- 
ton College) Gerber (Earlham College), Drs. 
Bright, Warren, Learned (John Hopkins 
University) and Greene (Cathedral School of 
Saint Paul) also took part in the discussion, 
perhaps the most animated and spontaneous 
that has ever been called forth by any paper 
presented to the Association. 

By a slight change in the programme the 
next paper was "William Thornton, a 
Phonetic Pioneer," by Professor Wright of 
Middlebury College. He named three 
pioneers in phonetics, Franklin, Noah 
Webster and Thornton, of whom the last 
named is by far the most important. In 
Thornton's " Cadmus," published in the 
Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society for 1793, is an elaborate phonetic 
alphabet. His system was compared with 
those of Sweet and Bell, and attention was 
called to various points wherein he anticipated 
the investigations of later and better known 
phoneticians. In opening the discussion, Pro- 
fessor Brandt said that the paper showed 
that the movement for spelling reform was not 



new, and that a radical reform was impossible, 
except for scientific purposes. Dr. Primer 
(Friends School) spoke of the difference in 
intonation (acoustic color, Klangfarbe) be- 
tween the battle-yells of the Northern and 
Southern armies during the civil war. This 
point was commented upon by Dr. Lyman 
(Baltimore), and Dr. Bright, who instanced the 
uniformity of tone of a town or of a nation. Pro- 
fessor A. Melville Bell (Washington, D. C), 
Professor Elliott and Mr. Spanhoofd (St. 
Paul's School) also took part in the discussion. 

The first paper read at the afternoon session 
was "Of the Use of the Negation by Chaucer, 
with particular reference to ne (non)," by Pro- 
fessor Kent of the University of Tennessee. 
The writer called attention to the two uses in 
Chaucer of ne (nori) and ne (iteque) ; he then 
took up the uses of ne in independent 
sentences, in the various kinds of dependent 
sentences, in multiplied negations, and in 
various metrical positions. While ne frequent- 
ly receives the ictus, it cannot be clearly 
established that ne ever receives it. This 
paper, which gave evidence of most careful 
investigation, was discussed by Dr. Bright, 
Professor White (Cornell University), and 
Professor Thomas (University of Michigan). 

Dr. Dodge of Columbia College then read 
an historical sketch of "Scandinavian Lexicog- 
raphy," based upon material which he had 
collected in the Royal and University Libra- 
ries at Copenhagen. Modern Danish lexicog- 
raphy owes its origin to Mathias Moth, 
statesman and scholar; his dictionary is still 
in manuscript. Molbech took Dr. Johnson 
for his model ; his dictionary is literary rather 
than scientific. The best Danish-English 
dictionary is that of Larsen, 1881 ; the best 
English-Danish dictionary, that of Rosing, 
1853. The Danish dictionary published by 
Tauchnitz is very poor. Orthography in 
Denmark is still in an unsettled state : the 
great needs at present are a standard diction- 
ary, an etymological dictionary, and a com- 
plete dialect dictionary. The paper was com- 
mented upon by Dr. Groth of Brooklyn, who 
also gave a brief account of dictionaries in 
Norwegian. 

The last paper was read by Dr. Primer of 
the Friends School, Providence, on "The 
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Pronunciation of Fredericksburg, Virginia." 
The first part of the paper presented a sketch 
of the early settlements in Virginia, of the 
early families, and of the careful education of 
their sons in England. Freeman's remark 
was quoted, that "good West Saxon is still 
spoken in Orange County, Virginia." An 
account of dialectic peculiarities of the present 
day was then given ; in the subsequent discus- 
sion it was found that many of these peculiari- 
ties are widespread, that only a few can be 
called local. Attention was also called to the 
peculiar timbre or Klangfarbe of Fredericks- 
burg and of the entire South as contrasted 
with the North. The discussion was opened 
by Professor Jovnes (University of South 
Carolina), whose school-days were spent near 
Fredericksburg ; he made a few corrections in 
minor points, and insisted upon the great in- 
fluence of William and Mary College in main- 
taining a high standard of education. Pro- 
fessors Matzke (Bowdoin College), Van 
Daell (Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy), and Thomas, also took part in the discus- 
sion. 

President Lowell presided over both ses- 
sions of Saturday. At the beginning of the 
morning session, Dr. Bright moved that in 
recognition of the presence of the President 
and of the President of the Phonetic Section, 
the Association meet as one body instead of 
sitting in two sections, as had been planned. 
This motion was carried, to the great satisfac- 
tion of those who are learners in phonetics, 
but whose interest would not have been such 
as to lead them to forego the regular meeting. 

The Association listened with much interest 
to the address of the veteran phonetician, 
A. Melville Bell, President of the Phonetic 
Section. He spoke of the ease of imitation in 
childhood as contrasted with the difficulty 
which adults find in learning a new language, 
owing to their lack of phonetic training. 
What is called combination of sounds is mere- 
ly a rapid sequence. The only difficult thing 
in English pronunciation is accent, or syllabic 
light and shade. The difficulty in pronouncing 
foreign languages is due to a neglect to study 
them phonetically. There is a need of abso- 
lute characters in phonetics : the attempt to 
interpret letters by other letters is always a 



failure. President Bell gave an interesting 
account of his experiments with "Visible 
Speech " before Alexander J. Ellis, author 
of ' Early English Pronunciation '; also of simi- 
lar experiments with " Glossotype," made in 
Cambridge twenty years ago. 

Dr. Learned of Johns Hopkins University 
then read a paper on "The Saga of Walter 
of Aquitaine." The writer dealt (1) with the 
various sources of the saga, and (2) with its in- 
terpretation ; he showed that it had an histori- 
cal basis, and owed its origin to the events of 
the Folkwandering, though some confusion 
of names and dates has perhaps crept in, as 
frequently occurs in oral transmission. Pro- 
fessor Francke, who opened the discussion, 
raised the question whether the Waltherius 
was original with Ekkehard, or a translation 
from a Latin original, and spoke of the re- 
semblance in style to Prudentius. Dr. 
Learned answered that the Waltari-Lied was 
an original legend given to Ekkehard ; and 
said further that peculiarities of style had been 
traced to Vergil also. The discussion was 
continued by Professors Wood and Henne- 
man (Hampden-Sidney College). 

The next paper was on "Vowel Measure- 
ments," by Mr. Grandgent of Cambridge. 
While the formation of consonants is under- 
stood with approximate accuracy, the position 
of the vocal organs in producing the vowels 
is not so well known. What is needed is close 
observation of their own dialect by competent 
observers ; and that some means be devised 
by which the shapes of the various organs of 
speech can be accurately measured without 
interfering with the natural utterance of the 
vowels. These measurements must be 
applied to the various positions of the soft 
palate, tongue, jaw, and lips, the organs 
which modify the vowel sound after it has left 
the larynx. No attempt will be made in this 
I report to describe the extremely ingenious 
j and interesting experiments by which Mr. 
Gkandgent has endeavored to supply this 
need ; for a full account, with accompanying 
phites illustrating the different vowel-positions, 
the reader is referred to the paper upon its 
publication. President Bell, in opening the 
discussion, said that this method of investiga- 
I tion was entirely new to him, as he had 
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learned to depend wholly upon the ear. 
President I.owki.i.., Professors Cohn, Thomas, 
Stoddard, Joynes, Drs. Bright and Lyman, 
and Mr. Spanhoofd, took part in the subse- 
quent discussion, which turned chiefly upon 
the question, raised by Dr. Bright, whether 
nasality can properly be called an American 
characteristic : Mr. Grandgent thought it 
was due to the sluggishness of the soft palate. 

The last paper of the morning session was by 
Professor Gerber of Earlham College, on 
" Russian Animal Folk-lore Compared with 
the Medkeval Animal Epics of the West." 
This was a more extended study of the sub- 
ject upon which Professor Geriser read a 
paper last year. Russian folk-lore, which is 
little influenced by literature, was compared 
with the folk-lore of Eastern nations and 
more carefully with the folk-lore of the West. 
The Slavic peoples are much interested in 
animal epics as stories, apart from the moral. 
The local coloring in these tales is very pro- 
nounced. Owing to the length of the morning- 
session there was no discussion upon this 
paper. 

The members of the Association lunched at 
Memorial Hall, as on Friday, by invitation of 
the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege. During the intermission many visited 
the house of the poet Longfellow, on the 
invitation of his daughter, Miss Alice Long- 
fellow ; a number visited the rooms of the 
Fine Arts Department, which contained a 
large collection of photographs illustrating 
the development of Gothic architecture. 
Mention should also be made of the courtesies 
extended to the Association by the St. Bo- 
lolph Club and by the Hasty Pudding Club. 

The afternoon session was called to order 
shortly after three o'clock. Professor Joynes, 
chairman of the committee on nominating 
officers for the ensuing year, presented the fol- 
lowing list, which was unanimously adopted : 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, President, Harvard Univ. 

A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT, Secr'y, Johns Hopkins Univ. 

HENRY ALFRED TODD, Treas., Johns Hopkins Univ. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL: 

The President, "1 

The Secretary, > Ex- Officio. 

The Treasurer, ) 

GEORGE A. BARTLETT, Harvard University. 
HORATIO S. WHITE, Cornell University. 
ROSALIE SEE, Wellesley College. 



EDWARD S. JOYNES, University of South Carolina. 
ALCEE FORMER, Tulane University of Louisiana. 
CHARLES W. KENT, University of Tennessee. 
JAMES M. HART, University of Cincinnati. 
MELVILLE 15. ANDERSON, Iowa University. 
ADOLPH GERliER, Earlham College. 

PHONETIC SECTION: 
President, A. MELVILLE BELL, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, CHARLES H. GRANDGENT, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

PEDAGOGICAL SECTION: 
President, CHARLES E. FAY, Tufts College. 
Secretary, ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 
CALVIN THOMAS, University of Michigan. 
PHILIPPE B. MARCOU, University of Michigan. 

Professor Brandt, for the committee on 
choice of place for the next meeting, reported 
in favor of Chicago or Nashville. After some 
discussion, upon the motion of Professor 
Joynes the final choice was left to the Execu- 
tive Council, who were not limited, however, 
to the places named above. The Committee 
on auditing the Treasurer's accounts, Pro- 
fessor Sheldon, chairman, reported that the 
accounts were correct. 

Dr. Primer, chairman of the committee for 
j presenting resolutions on the death of Pro- 
i fessor Zdanowicz, read the following reso- 
I lutions, which were adopted by a rising vote : 

j " Whereas, since our last meeting, death has 
j taken from us Professor Caslwir Zdanowicz, 
I we desire to place on record our heartfelt 

sorrow at the loss of our esteemed colleague. 

His qualities, both social and intellectual, 

were such as to win love and admiration. 

With keen intellectual powers and a zealous 
| devotion to his literary and philological work, 
i he had the rt markable gift of inspiring students 
: with true fonh.ness for study and a love of 
! high and thorough scholarship. Therefore 
j be it resolved : 

i. That by his death we have lost a col- 
! league whom we respected for his ability and 
j integrity, and whom we loved for his never- 
j failing courtesy and geniality; 

2. That the members of this Association 
extend to the family of the deceased the 
sincere expression of their sympathy in the 
severe affliction which it has been called to 
suffer ; 

3. That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the widow of the deceased. 

Professor Joynes moved resolutions of 
thanks to the President and Fellows, and 
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Officers and Faculty, of Harvard College, to 
the Local Committee, and "to all who in 
any way have done us good or wished us 
well." These resolutions were unanimously 
adopted by the Association. 

The first two papers read at this session 
were those in the phonetic section left over 
from the morning session. Dr. Marcou of 
the University of Michigan read a paper on 
the " Influence of the Weakness of Accent- 
stress on Phonetic Change in French." He 
spoke of the possibility of distinguishing a 
language, at a distance from the speaker, by 
the speech-waves as determined by the 
presence or absence of marked accent. 
Briefly, the view advanced in this paper was 
that there was a strong tonic accent in Latin 
as there is now in Italian : the accent is less 
strongly marked in Spanish and in Provencal, 
and least of all in French. The writer inferred 
that there was a weaker accent in the lan- 
guages of Northern Gaul than in Latin, thus 
producing a tendency to shorten post-tonic 
syllables in the pronunciation of Low Latin. 
Hence the post-tonic syllables readily dis- 
appeared as contracted, so that French words 
accent the last syllable, except where there is 
a so-called mute e. This lack of marked 
accent causes the even flow in French, so that 
the language is commonly supposed to have 
no accent. Upon the motion of Dr. Bright 
the discussion upon this paper was combined 
with that on the following paper. 

Professor Matzke of Bowdoin College then 
read an abstract of a paper on "Dialect 
Peculiarities in the Development of / mouille 
in Old French." The writer first indicated 
the orthography of / mouiltt in Norman, 
Picard, Wallonian, Lorraine, and Champagne 
manuscripts, and its pronunciation in com- 
bination with various vowel sounds. He then 
considered the rise of z after / mcuilU as a 
flectional sign (for s). For this investigation 
and the author's conclusions the reader is 
referred to the printed paper. In opening the 
discussion upon the two papers, Professor 
Sheldon suggested as a possible explanation 
for the weakness of accent-stress in French, 
that Old French may have had a stronger 
accent than modern French. The discussion 



was continued by Professors van Daell 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology), 
Cohn and Matzke, and by Mr. Grandgent. 
The third paper, on " Reading in Modern 
Language Study," was read by Professor 
Jovnes of the University of South Carolina. 
The principal points in this paper were that 
the power to read is the most important thing 
in studying French and German, and that 
students should read larger amounts of these 
languages. The immediate aim in language 
study should be (1) translation, which should 
not be decried, and (2) the power to read with- 
out translating. A distinction was made be- 
tween those things which may properly be 
taught in the college class-room, and those 
which belong to university work. The reader 
uttered a word of warning against too much 
erudition in the class-room, and the tempta- 
tion to intellectual pride; and said that "he 
who would lead children, in scholarship as in 
faith, must himself become as a little child." 
On the motion of Professor Thomas, the dis- 
cussion on this paper was combined with that 
on the following paper. 

The last thing upon the programme was an 
extempore address by Professor Fay of Tufts 
College, who gave a history of the attempt on 
the part of the Commission of New England 
Colleges to unify the requirements for ad- 
mission. This Commission first turned its 
attention to requirements in English, and its 
object has in the main been accomplished. 
The desire, at present is to bring about uniform 
requirements in French and German. For 
this purpose a schedule of requirements in 
both languages had been drafted, and was 
distributed in the convention as a basis for 
general debate and criticism. An animated dis- 
cussion ensued, in which Presidents Lowell 
and Eliot, Professors Cohn, Thomas, Fay, 
White, Van Daell and others took part. 
Professor Bartlett, Miss Both-Hendrik- 
sen, and Mr. Grandgent criticised severely 
the list of works presented ; Professor Bart- 
lett spoke of the importance of sight-reading 
of prose writers. 

A pleasant feature of the session of Friday 
afternoon was the reception of a telegram of 
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congratulation, from President Franklin 
Carter of Williams College, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Association. Toward the close 
of the last session a telegram was received 
from Professors Hart, Schilling, and 
Eggers, of the Modern Language Association 
of Ohio, sending greetings to the parent 
association ; on the motion of Dr. Learned 
greetings were returned. Thus ended a most 
enjoyable and profitable convention; the 
presence of President Lowell, and his 
address, will cause it to be remembered as 
one of exceptional interest. The average 
attendance was between seventy and eighty. 
The discussions were spirited and interesting; 
it was evident, however, that some of the 
papers were less adapted for discussion than 
others. Late in the afternoon, the Convention 
adjourned to meet next year at the time and 
place to be determined by the Executive 
Council. 

Herbert Eveleth Greene. 
Cathedral School of St. Paul, L. I. 



THE LEGEND OF ST. MARGARET* 

II. THE CAMBRIDGE TEXT. 

Puis ke Deus nostre sire de mort resucita, 
Veant ses angleles a son pere monta, 
Granz companies de seinz e de sentes y lessat, 
E puis pur luy morrnrent e yl les corrunat : 
5 Del son celestre regne large pars lur dunat. 

A icel tens (liable aveient granz poetez, 
Pur seinte Yglise prendre esteient si pensenz, 
Quant il trovent mil horn qui seyt cristienez, 
Si esteit pendu ou ars ou lapideez, 
10 Ou destret de chivausou haut el vent croulez: 
Mes cil ke n'en chaleit tant en ert lionurez 
Que en permanable glore en est corunez. 

Seinurs des toz les autres vus lerai a conter, 
Fors de une sule virge me covent parler. 
15 Son seinur celestre tant pout toz jurs amer, 
Onkes pur nul turment que 1'em le sout duner, 
Ne pur nule proinesse ne wout de luy torner. 
Trayez ca vers moy : pri vus de 1'escoter, 
Car vers son drier senniur vus pout ben aider. 

*Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes vol. iv, col. 397. The Cambridge 
Text appeared in the dissertation there referred to (Leipsic, 
May, 1889). 

2 read E veant (P. Meyer) 13 for des read de 14 read 
dunt me covent (P. M.). 



20 Ceste pucele fu mult de haut parentee ; 
Si pere fu paiens de grant nobilitee, 
Theodoras out nun, onkes ne cremout De, 
Tuz ceus qui creeint en Deu out il en vilte, 
Nule rien ne hait envers cristiente. 

25 Margaret e la gente out nun, de la contre ert nez, 
Mult fu bele e curteysse, sage e honurez, 
De co secle hait la mauveise pounee, 
En luy a mis son quor e tote sa pensee, 
A eel senniur s'est prise, jammes n'ert esgaree. 

30 Dec ove les seinte virgens ert en eel honuree. 
Senniurs ore vus dirum de ceste Deu amie 
Sa vie e ses mors e cum ele fu nurie, 
E cum Olibrius l'occist e par grant emvie, 
E cum gloriusement ele finat sa vie, 

35 E cum ele parvint a la Deu companie. 
La bele Margarete pus ke ele fu nee 
En une cite fu nurrie e commandee 
Ke de Antioche fu unce Hues messuree, 
A une prude femme ki ele fu liveree. 

40 Ele la norrist si ben cum si ele le ust portee, 
Unkes pur nul engin ne pouit estre blamee. 
Quant avint issi ke sa mere finist, 
En emfern alad si cum le livere dist, 
Maves hostel i trova sanz nul encontredist. 
I 45 E la bone norrice Margarete norrist, 
Ele l'amotit assez plus l'amast e igist. 
Contre co k'ele l'amat e si pere le haist. 
Bien fu de sa nurice : one de luy ne partist 
Des i ke Olibrius le provost la seisist. 

50 Tant nurist la meschine ke ele pout aler, 
E ke ele fu resonable e sage de parler. 
Les passiuns de martirs oeit reconter, 
E les uns oeit arder, les autres lapider, 
Echorcher tuz vis ou pendre ou decoler. 

55 A idunc commenzat en Deu sey a fermer, 
Jammes ne departirat pur tote demembrer. 

Co fu a eel tens que ele aveit quinze ans, 
Les vellies gardout ove les autres enfanz, 
Del chimin la chosist 1111 mauveys tirant. 

60 Uu culvert a dist : ore vey une pucele, 
Onkes al men escient ne veistes plu bele : 
Alez demandez luy si ele fraunche ou ancele, 
En quel deu ele creyt e comment l'um l'apele. 
22 The Latin MSS. read Theodoslus, which is also the 
reading of most of the derived versions. 27 read posnee 33 
strike out second e — " A propos d'OLlBRlus il est a remarquer 
que e'est probablement du persecuteur de Sainte Marguerite, 
autant que du dernieret faible he'ritier de la pourpre romaine, 
qu'est venue la renommee proverbiale attache'e a ce nom." 
(Joly.) 38 unce : but the Latin MSS. have quindechn which 
is preserved generally in the derived versions. 40 for le ust 
read la ust 46 The MS. has iglist. Perhaps we should read 
EleV aviout assez phis ke cele Ki en gist 47 strike out e and 
read la haist 58 read ovellies 62 and 66 for ele read est. 
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